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vecu assez longtemps pour tirer des lois generates d'observations 
repetees, au contraire de trop hatifs generalisateurs, qui ne pren- 
nent pas le temps de distinguer la regie de l'exception. L'oeuvre 
de Mme Cheftele temoigne a la fois d'un observateur reflechi et 
documente et d'un penseur. Elle insiste sur le r61e sain et moralisa- 
teur de la femme dans la societe americaine; elle nous donne sur 
l'enseignement des jeunes enfants, sur le travail manuel et pra- 
tique generalise pour les garcons comme pour les filles dans leurs 
ressorts respectifs, des suggestions dont nos educateurs pourraient 
utilement s'inspirer. La question religieuse a ete traitee par l'au- 
teur avec un tact irreprochable et Mme Cheftele peut se flatter 
d'avoir apporte une aide sure et eclairee au public francais curieux 
d'informations sur la vie americaine. 

Germaine Cornier 
University of South Dakota 

Traduttore Traditore 
A short study on popular French and military slang as interpreted 

by an English translator 
Managing Editor, Modern Language Journal: 

The profane, and among these we may safely include many 
a fairly educated person, do not generally grasp how few people 
have mastered a foreign language thoroughly enough to be relied 
upon for translation, literary or technical, if perfect accuracy of 
meaning be desired. Quite often the parties concerned fail to 
apprehend that their knowledge of a language is just a smattering, 
good enough to enable them to enjoy the reading of a newspaper 
or of the latest novel, but quite insufficient for the translation of 
a work meant for the press. 

Journalistic translations, of all others, are too often deficient 
in accuracy and this is all the more serious because they may 
happen to convey information of moment and such as may exert 
an influence on public opinion. We had a striking instance of 
this during the war (in 1918) when a passage of a speech delivered 
by Mr. Lloyd George was rendered thus: 

"Nous voulons soutenir jusqu'a la mort la democratic francaise dans ses 
demandes de revision de la grande injustice commise en 1871." 

The translator did not know that 'to demand" is not a synonym 
of the French verb "demander" and implies a peremptory tone 
quite absent from French, and this ignorance resulted in an actually 
misleading rendering of the English stateman's thought. It is 
more than likely that the translator would have made the same 
kind of mistake if he had had to translate such words as emphasize, 
presently, actually, eventually, editor, manufacture, which are so 
many snares in which the inexperienced French translator is bound 
to get entrapped. The same blunder was committed years ago 
in an official document intended for the American government 
where France was asking for some alteration of customs duties. 
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The translator did not know that "to demand" corresponds in 
modern English to the French "exiger" and the President of the 
U. S. is said to have exclaimed on perusing the paper: "If France 
demands she shall have nothing!" More comical and of less 
consequence was the confusion made by the Journal des DSbats 
some eighty years ago, when this paragon of staid papers indulged 
in uncomplimentary observations on the voracity of the English, 
because one of his contributors had mistaken a pine-apple for a 
fir-cone and said that the Lord Mayor's banquet had been wound 
up with "pommes de pin" for dessert. 

The conclusion of it all is that any official document ought to 
be translated by specialists whose competence both linguistic and 
technical offers every guarantee that a text is faithfully inter- 
preted even in the smallest details. 

As regards literary works, the Italian aphorism "traduttore 
traditore" bears, alas, no less relevancy. Very frequently what is 
presented to the public as a translation is at its best a mere adap- 
tation with a rather loose connection with the original. About 
three years ago a French translation of Well's novel "Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through" was published in French under the title "Monsieur 
Britling commence a y voir clair." I never read the book but the 
translation of the title was certainly an inauspicious beginning. 
Now when it happens that the original is a book full of popular 
or slang expressions, such that their meaning cannot possibly be 
mastered unless one has spent part of one's life in the country 
where they are used, the translation is sure to be crammed with 
blunders. Such is the case for the translation of a French novel 
published by M. Henri Barbusse, Le Feu, translated into English 
by Mr. Fitzwater Wray under the title "Under Fire, the Story of a 
Squad." 1 To start with, it is only fair to observe that this transla- 
tion as a whole is far from being a poor one. The French text has 
generally been rendered by the English translator with admirable 
precision and vividness; on the other hand, the numerous pas- 
sages written in popular French or in military slang have often 
misled Mr. Wray into the most unexpected and ludicrous inter- 
pretations, of which I should like to give some instances. 

"On m'a fauche ma musette" observes a French private whose 
haversack has been "scrouged" according to the best military 
tradition both French and British. Now the English text runs: 
"someone has cut my pouch in two ..." "Je me ferai porter 
pale" the meaning of which is "I shall report sick, I want to be 
put down among those who want to be examined by the medical 
officer" is turned in the English into "I shall make myself look 
sick," and the French private at the same time is made from a 
mere malingerer into a far more grievous offender. Another 
character in Le Feu expresses his pessimistic outlook on life in 
this remark "II n'est pas encore fondu celui qui s'occupera de 
'J. M. Dent & Sons, 1917. 
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l'autre." This means literally "he is not yet cast, the fellow who 
will care for others." The English text reads thus "he's not 
quite extinct the man that bothers about the other fellow." Here 
the ignorance of the right meaning of "fondu" in this particular 
sentence has resulted in altering the sense altogether. In the 
phrase "quand tu filoches devant une corvee" the translator does 
not know the meaning of "filocher" (from filer — to run away, to 
escape), and forgets that "corvee" may mean the fatigue party 
or the fatigue duty, and instead of translating "when you dodge a 
fatigue duty," he uses this sentence which does not bear any 
relation with the context: "when you spin your yarns in front of 
a fatigue party." The elliptic idiomatic expression "les mettre" 
means "mettre les voiles," "to set sail," that is "to be off." "On 
les mets" which might be rendered by "let's hook it," becomes in 
the English version "and they get their hats on." 

Any number of such blunders might be picked out of "Under 
Fire" but I should become wearisome. However I cannot help 
quoting a last illustration which sounds particularly ludicrous 
to a French reader. A soldier seeing a line of ducklings gravely 
waddling along says to another "vise les petits canards, ils sont 
boyautants," 2 that is "look at those ducklings, how funny they 
are!" Now boyau being used in military language to mean "com- 
munication trench," the translator inferred that boyautant was 
the present participle of a verb boyauter, and he had no hesitation 
in rendering the French sentence in this manner: "watch the little 
ducks walking along the communication trench." 

Now, I should like to draw some practical conclusions from the 
foregoing remarks. How can we guarantee to the reading public 
the required accuracy in translations? With regard to technical 
and official documents, the problem is simple enough; it is suffi- 
cient to trust only specialists, or if no specialist is available to do 
the first draft of the work, the translation should not go to press 
without being carefully revised by a qualified expert. But the 
trusting of literary translations to such experts is quite out of 
the question. First of all, the expert linguist, for all his science, 
may be unfit to transpose into his own tongue the flavour of the 
original; for all its unimpeachable precision, his version may be 
lumbering and tame. So what shall we do when the translator is 
not at the same time an accomplished linguist and a brilliant 
writer? Well, in this case, which will occur more than once, my 
opinion is that the only means is to resort to co-operation. Pub- 
lishers should not accept a translation unless talent and knowledge 
have co-operated in its making. Whether talent and knowledge 
be combined in one or two heads may be a matter of indifference 
to them. What is of the highest importance is to present the pub- 
lic with the decent sort of work that they are entitled to get for 
their money. Olivier Gilbert Leroy 

Agrigi de P Universiti 

Chateauroux (Indre), France 

'se boyauter = to burst out laughing so uproariously that the bowels (boyaux) 
are shaken up; cf. crever de rire, crevant, English "killing." 



